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We often hear stories 
about abuse by police. 
We investigate the ones 
we can, but the path ‘is 
often difficult, littered 
with speculation, facts 
that are hard to pin down, 
a nervousness about the 
whole process. 


It was only coincidence 
that | happened to witness 
the following example of 
how these things can 
unfold, of the dynamics of 
power, and the escalation 
of violence. | just happened 
to be walking by. 


gave the Constables the finger. She was sitting 


T= whole incident began when the woman 
on a bench outside a sports bar on the corner 


of 95 St. and 108 Ave. They had stopped to ask her 
and her friends about a car being towed nearby. 
There was nothing in the moments before that 
warned of what was to come. The group on the 
street was talking; a car was being towed; the police 
drove up. It was Sunday evening about 11 o'clock. 
There was no sign of trouble. 


For reasons unknown to me, the woman told the 
constables they couldn't park there and she ges- 
tured obscenely in their direction. They approached 
her ,saying "We're going to have to arrest you." She 
stood up from the bench and said, "Arrest me then 
She was wearing khaki slacks, a white blouse and 
bronze colored sandals. She had short hair and 
glasses. This is relevant only because her appear- 
ance, the setting and what was unfolding made no 
sense. She stood by the car and the constables 
handcuffed her. They asked for her name, but she 
wouldn't give it to them. She wanted to be read her 
rights. One of the officers began to search through 
her purse for ID. They told her to get in the car. She 
refused. 


It was then that one of the constables, Constable 
Cam Harwish, lost patience. He put his hand on the 
back of her head.ar 
door frame, saying, "Get in the fuckin’ car! He and 


> pd er began t struggie with ti woman, | 


ing her head down, lifting her legs and pushing her 
into the vehicle. 


She struggled with them and moments later was 
sitting on the pavement beside the car with her 
hands cuffed behind her. Constable Harwish 
slapped her hard on the face, sending her glasses 
flying. They pulled her to her feet. The partner 
pulled out his taser, threatening to use it if she didn't 
get into the car. Her boyfriend came up and asked 
her to do what they were telling her. The presence 


dit down on the car | 
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of the taser and her boyfriend convinced her. She 
got in the car. She sat in the middle of the back seat, 
leaning forward, her hands cuffed behind her. 
Constable Harwish got into the front. He yelled at 
her, "Get your fuckin’ ass back in the seat." She 
refused. He yelled again, "Get your ass back or I'll 
put it back for you." She refused. 


He flew out of the front door, opened the back 
door, grabbed her throat, striking her and forcing 
her back down on to the seat. She was screaming 


| hysterically and kicking. 


It is important to remember she was being 
arrested because she gave the police the finger. It is 
important to remember she was handcuffed the 
whole time and was a danger to no one. The esca- 
lating violence came from the police, specifically 
Constable Harwish. 


Wes Bellmore, with EPS media relations, told 
Our Voice that there is nothing in the Criminal Code 
that prohibits swearing at the police. He also stated 
that if a police officer strikes a handcuffed citizen, 
who is not presenting a threat, it is an assault. The 
only way to charge a police officer with an assault is 
to file a complaint, which then goes to EPS Internal 
Affairs for investigation. 
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sh left the 


A ront seat 


of the car to dea/ with the woman in the back seat, | 
could no longer just watch. While she was scream- 
ing, | was asking him for his name and badge num- 
ber. | was telling him he had no right to do what he 
was doing. There is something surreal and unnerv- 
ing about watching the police in this kind of action. 
The ground shifts. The security becomes danger. 
Chaos seems imminent, if not already upon us. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 
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elk’s gift >> 


"When you see your children, hold 
them close and listen to their hearts." 
Duane Good Striker says. He tells the 
group the heart is the sound of the 
drumbeat, and the drumbeat is the 
sound of the heart. 


This group of four young men has 
gathered to make a drum. The hides of 
two elks lay on the floor. They are 
scraped clean, but it is possible to see 
where the connections to the living 
body of the animal were. 


Duane Good Striker talks about the 
gift the elk has given these men. The 
drum they are about to make will be 
associated with the space the young 
men have created for themselves. The 
drum will belong to this place, and to all 
the men who come to this place. 


Good Striker tells the men of the 
importance of their role as drum 
builders. "The job of this group is to 
accept responsibility. You must put your 
heart, effort, spirit and emotions into 
this." 


He is referring to the drum, but on 
this night in May, the making of the 
drum is a symbol for why this group of 


young men meets several times a 


They belong to Terra’s support 
group for young dads. These men are 
all parents and they take their roles very 
seriously. 


They are actively confronting and 
challenging society's expectation that 
they would get a girl pregnant and then 
run off. These men, between the ages 
of 16 and 25 want to be fathers, but 
more than that, they want to be good 
fathers. 


good fathers + 
good friends>> 


Mike Hoyt, from Planned Parenthood, 
is the facilitator of Terra’s young dads 
group. He says that Terra, an organi- 
zation whose purpose is to provide 
support for young pregnant or par- 
enting individuals, recognized that all 
of their clients were women. It was 
unclear if it was because services 
were not provided specifically for 
men, or if men did not want the serv- 
ices Terra could provide. 


To find out, the male partners of 
Terra’s female clients were invited to 
come in and discuss the issues they 
faced. After several meetings, it was 
determined that young men not only 
needed parenting support, but truly 
wanted it. 


The men were very clear about what 
they needed. Like the women, they 
wanted a life-skills program that would 
take into account their roles as fathers. 
They also needed a male mentor and 


dads 


most of all, they wanted a support 
group - a place where they could come 
and talk with other men in similar situa- 
tions. 


Before Reggie started coming to 
Terra, he was frustrated by the lack of 
understanding he had experienced. His 
friends would call him up, and did not 
understand why he could not just go 
out anytime. Joining Terra and making 
friends with other fathers gave him a 
place where he could relate. "Once | 
saw other guys taking care of their kids 
and showing how much they love 
them, | felt like | fit in. These guys 
understood." 


All of the fathers expressed the 
importance of this group, "knowing 
there is a-place for dads to come 
together and talk, where people. will 
understand you," said Lyle. The grati- 
tude the men feel for having this group 
is palpable. 


Lyle and his partner are expecting 
their first children, twins, within a week. 
He feels confident of his parenting 
skills, after learning many practical 
aspects of the role at Terra. He has also 
been parenting Bailey, his stepson, 
since he and his girlfriend have been 
together. 


However, Lyle is worried about the 


expecting twins and is unsure how he is 
going to juggle attending school with 
helping to take care of three children. 


Money is a concern for all these 
men. Terra is helping Chiefton in his 
fight to gain custody of his daughter. 
This is complicated because recently he 
fell and injured his leg at a roofing job. 
He is not eligible for Workers’ 
Compensation as he was being paid 
under the table. His former employer 
abdicated his responsibilities and left 
the country. 


Reggie has a job in construction, but 
he wants to go to college or university. 
That means taking university prepara- 
tion at Concordia College. He’s been 
warned that it is a tough program 
involving eight hours of school a day, 
plus four hours of homework a night. 
He is worried about how he will handle 
all his responsibilities. “It will make me 
or break me." 


Reggie and his common-law wife 
have one daughter and another baby 
on the way. The support group helps 
relieve some of the pressures he feels. 
“It makes me more content as a dad." 
He notes that there is "nothing out there 
for fathers. | haven't had much support 
throughout my life, but | get lots of sup- 
port from Terra." 


The men support each other outside 
the group as well. Chiefton lives with 
Lyle and his partner in a two-bedroom 
townhouse. During the meeting, little 
Bailey is looked after by these three 
adults who clearly all love him. 


Part of Matt Tapio’s job as Living 


Skills Facilitator for young dads at Terra 
is to show his bosses how successful 
the programs for the men are. He says 
the fact the men come to the program 
is a success in itself. Defining measura- 
ble success for the young men he 
serves can be more difficult. In some 
cases, it is clear-cut. One of Matt's for- 
mer clients has left a gang and now 
goes to school and does outreach 
work. 


But Matt asks how one would quan- 
tify Jerrod’s success. Jerrod is currently 
unable to work in a position that society 
would generally expect of a young 
man. But what he has accomplished 
with his life, and with the help of Terra, 
Matt considers far more important. 
Jerrod is an excellent father. He has 
three children, with a baby on the way. 
Mike says, “He knows how to relate to 
his children so well. He is so good at 
being a parent that he’s got a job 
babysitting his neighbour's kids 


Jerrod is intensely shy, but sounds 
proud of himself when he describes 
himself as a stay-at-home dad. He looks 
after the five children while his partner 
goes to school. 


dreaming 


The atmosphere at Terra’s young 
dads group is calm. The four young 
men who are here tonight help 
stretch the elk hide for the drum. 
Fernie Marty is an elder and the spiri- 
tual advisor for this group. He com- 
ments on the appropriateness of the 
number four. “There are the four 
sacred directions, four races." 


After the hides are stretched, they 
are cut into large circles, one for each 
side of the drum. The leftover hide is 
Cut into long laces to attach the circles 
of hide to the cylindrical frame. The 
men work together to pull the laces 
tight around the drum. 


After the drum is hung to dry, Fernie 
Marty talks about the importance of 
what the group has created. "You must 
learn to take care of the drum. . . . The 
drum is the heartbeat of our people. It 
is the first noise you heard. You listen to 
Mother Earth." 


‘This drum, you spoke out loud that 
you wanted it. You brought it out. That 
is how dreams manifest." 


Marty tells the young men anything 
they dream of they can achieve. These 
men want to be good fathers. At Terra, 
they have carved out a place where 
their voices are heard. They recognise 
each other as a community of dads, 
and the young men are here to work 
together and to support each other. 


REBECCA LippiATT-LONG 
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YOu must put. your 
heart, effort, spirit 
and emotions 


into this. 
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the madness of 
king ralph 


There is a feeling, common in Alberta, that 
people on welfare shouldn't have assets. 
Current Supports-for-Independence policy 
allows people in the program to have only 
$3,000 in assets. The rationale for this amount 
is that it is enough to pay for a funeral. In the 
early 1990's, asset testing on SFI went horribly 
wrong. An outright financial rape was perpe- 
trated against hundreds of people with disabili- 
ties. 


To fully understand this situation, it is neces- 
sary to go back 30 years. Beginning in the 1960's, 
and continuing through the ‘70's and ‘80's, there 
was a process known as “deinstitutionalization." 
The term is self-explanatory. People living in insti- 


tutions were turfed out. In the case of mental 
patients, communities were unwilling and unable 
to receive them. Hundreds and thousands of 
mental patients in North America now wander the 
streets without income, services or housing. 


In Alberta, people physically disabled and 
developmentally handicapped fare a little better. 
Some are able to live independently, with home 
care. The majorities were placed in group homes. 
These must be manned, and this costs money. 
The Alberta government was willing to pay for 
staffing but there was a condition. People leaving 
institutions and moving into group homes were 
forced to forfeit all assets over $3000. 


The Government didn’t want to be seen assist- 


a pool controversy >> 


here are plans afoot to turn off the foun- 

|e and open a restaurant at City Hall for 

the World Championships in Athletics, and 

Bis pleased with the prospect. The 

plan is to close the pool from July 23 until 

August 14 to set up a 500-seat Fountain Cafe 

which will be open from lunchtime until 9:30 

p.m. for the duration of the championships from 
August 3 to August 12. 


“Plans have not been finalized yet, but it is 
taking place,” said Randy Kilburn, spokesperson 
from the games. "We wanted to make this an 
Edmonton event with lots of things for lots of 
people. | understand not everyone is going to be 
100 per cent in support, but this is a once in a 
lifetime event." 


Kilburn said there are going to be many free 
events for children at the World's Plaza in 
Churchill Square. 


Peter Mercer, Executive Director of the 
Downtown Business Association, said it 's like 
being between a rock and a hard place. On the 
one hand, he would have preferred to see the 
pool left open because it's a real draw in the 
summer and presents a good photo opportunity, 
but with very limited space, the championships 
had to be spread out over a number of areas. 


"There just isn't enough space. The 
Commonwealth Stadium can't accommodate 
everything. For the first time the World Plaza for 
the sponsors village is going to be away from 
the games at City Hall," he said. 


Physically, that pool area is all that was left. 
City Hall agreed to it" 


Entertainment will be held at Kinsmen Park, 
and the Downtown Business Association will be 
programming at Churchill Square, which has 
been spruced up with interlocking bricks over 
the field. 


Mercer said he sympathizes with restaurants 
that are open all year. In support of local busi- 
nesses, the business association agreed not to 
bring in a beer tent or a food tent to Churchill 
Square. 
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Danny Croll, General Manager of the Hotel 
Macdonald said he has concerns about the 
Fountain Cafe. “About half my staff is in the food 
and beverage se some business 
Opportunities. There is enough co 
already," he said. "They may not have enough 
hours this summer." 


- 


mpetition 


Croll has called Ward 4 councillors, Taylor 
and Phair about his concerns. Harvey Voogd, 
from Michael Phair's office, said that the city 
signed a master agreement with the Games giv- 
ing them permission to use the front plaza of City 
Hall for the cafe. At the time, they thought the 
cafe was going to be built around the pool rather 
than over it. Eighty per cent of the people polled 
in the Examiners poll said they are opposed to 
closing the pool for the cafe, and as of May 14, 
204 people phoned Phair's office against the 
cafe, and five in favour. 


I'm personally 100 per cent opposed. 
Michael (Phair) is concerned. We are taking away 
a free gathering place. It is so poplar that the city 
has hired a full time lifeguard there. It's a great 
place," Voogd said. “The irony is that in Winston 
Churchill Square, Coca Cola is going to have a 
booth with water sprays for people to cool off." 


Monique Nutter, who works at the Bissell 
Centre, said she also has a couple of concerns. 
"City Hall is a public building. When we turn pub- 
lic spaces into restaurants for private use, only 
those who can afford it have access." 


She said there are very few recreational activ- 
ities available for children, and City Hall is a fun 
place that is free and within easy walking dis- 
tance for inner city kids. Besides, the games will 
cost money to see. 


‘The kids splashing in the pools aren't particu- 
larly interested in the games," she said. 


LinpA Dumont 


An outright financial rape was 
perpetrated against hundreds of 


ing people who had assets. Savings, gifts, inheri- 
tances, and investments were sacrificed so that 
the Klein government could spare itself any back- 
lash from the public. Trusts, which are protected 
by law, were broken into and pillaged. Some peo- 
ple lost only a few thousand dollars. Others lost 
$30, $40, and even $50 thousand dollars. People 
with disabilities were sent on “forced vacations’, 
were forced to furnish their group homes or 
forced to buy a “lifetime supply of underwear and 
socks". Often a fortune was spent in a few days or 
hours. It was an orgy of waste. 


Many caught in the madness were unable to 
comprehend what was happening. To this day, 
they do not understand why they have no money. 
Some are now unable to buy clothes, medical 
supplies, or medical equipment such as wheel- 
chairs. Parents or guardians were faced with an 
agonizing decision: either surrender the assets or 
keep the loved one in the institution. 


Within the past five years, the government has 
altered its course. People leaving institutions are 
no longer faced with this painful choice. Those 
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people with disabilities. 


who lost their life savings are simply out of luck. 
There is no recourse. Appeals and complaints are 
pointless. There is no class action legislation in 
Alberta, so-legal remedies are next to impossible. 


We have seen from the devastation where 
asset testing has been. Where is it going? 


ISABELLE FORD 
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guilty until 


proven innocent 


ur attitudes about people 

involved with the criminal law 

system are good indicators of 
what we really believe about every 
person's right to be treated fairly. 


Mainstream media encourage us to 
see anyone charged with a crime who 
is poor, looks tough, or has a record of 
previous crime as an unnatural mon- 
ster and to trust blindly that if the 
police charge them with a crime then 
they are doubtless guilty. If they "get 
off" the charge we are encouraged to 
think it must be because of a slick 
lawyer using technicalities or because 
of a liberal judge soft on crooks. And 
the racism scarcely below the surface 
in Alberta feeds stereotypes of aborigi- 
nal people and young Asians and 
blacks as overwhelmingly of a criminal 
bent. 


Add to this a general ignorance 
about the law and you have a danger- 
ous mix that spells trouble for some- 
one charged with a crime who doesn't 
come from the right side of the tracks. 


Case in point: the Edmonton 
Remand Centre is full of people 
charged with offenses but not yet tried, 


Mainstream 
media encourage 
us to see anyone 
charged with a 
crime who is poor, 
looks tough, or 
has a record of 
previous crime as 
an unnatural mon- 
ster 


let alone found guilty. The treatment of 
people in the Remand Centre makes a 
joke of Canada’s claim to provide 


everyone with the protection of a 
Charter of Rights and to endorse 
United Nations’ resolutions on 
treatment of prisoners. 


The ugly experience of many 
people living in poverty who 
have found themselves in the 
Remand Centre is that even if 
you are innocent it can be worth 
pleading guilty to a crime just to 
get out of the Remand Centre 
and get sent to a real prison 
where you will be treated 
decently. 

What is life in the Remand 
Centre like? There are twice as 
many prisoners crammed in as it was 
designed to accommodate. Ventilatior 
recirculates germs, little natural light Is 
available and the only chance to be 
outdoors is during yard time—a brief 
period (as little as 20 minutes for 
some) to be in a bare concrete area 25 
metres by 10 metres. 


There are cells where ice builds up 
on the walls during winter. Food is so 
poor and limited that anyone who 
spends much time in the Remand 
Centre will lose a lot of weight. 
Discipline is arbitrary, with people 
placed in the “hole” for minor reasons. 
Chains and irons and strip searches are 


~ Clear + present 


danger 


The mark of a free mind is 
the ability to make distinctions. 


oO matter what job you have, or position you hold in 

society, chances are someone will swear at you. 

Chances are someone will be rude to you, or make 
you feel small, especially if you work in a profession 
where your primary responsibility is people. Most of us 
learn to take it. We put it into perspective. The old adage 
about sticks and stones comes to mind. 


What happens when a police officer is unable to do 
that? When an assault on his ego is the same, in his mind, 
as an assault on his person? When he has the handcuffs 
and the badge and the authority of the 
law on his side? What happens if he 
doesn't like the way you look or the way 
you talk to him and he has the ability to 
act on that dislike with force? 


There is something seriously wrong 
with the Edmonton Police Service, and 
that something wrong needs to be 
addressed. It is not safe to keep ignor- 
ing the signs that things are getting out 
of hand. The Police Conduct Committee of the Criminal 
Trial Lawyers Association has called the abuse by EPS 
members an epidemic. Is anybody listening? Is the Police 
Commission listening? 


Service... 


Maybe the training program needs to assessed. What 
are these people taught before they are turned out onto 
the street? Are they taught to recognize real danger as 
opposed to hurt feelings? Are they taught to de-escalate 
situations? Do they learn anger management, conflict res- 
olution? Can they recognize the difference between insult 
and assault? Do they know the difference between neces- 


used to intimidate. Prisoners cannot 
even easily attend to personal 
hygiene—shower water is often cold 
and toilets in the open must be used 
with others present. 


The chance to read a newspaper or 
a Bible is small and phone calls can be 
interrupted anytime. Visits from family 
and friends are not easy. Personal 
belongings will be thrown together 
carelessly during frequent shake 
downs. 


Fair punishment for people convict- 
ed of crimes is a necessary aspect of a 
civil society. But humiliating abuse of 
people who have done nothing but be 


charged with a crime is shameful. Our 
willingness to let things continue in the 
Remand Centre is a judgment against 


us all. 


Jim GuRNETT 


There is something 
seriously wrong with 
the Edmonton Police 
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sary force and abuse? 


Maybe we need a body independent of the Police 
Service set up to investigate complaints. There may be 
too much protection built in when a system investigates 
itself. There may be a feeling of invulnerability, of being 
able to escape consequences. The bias may already be 
against the complainant. 


There is a very real psychological barrier involved in 
laying a complaint with the very group that has harmed 
you, especially if the harm is physical abuse. How many 
complaints are actually filed compared with the number 
that could be? How many complaints lead to conse- 
quences? These are questions that need to be answered. 


There is always resistance to the 
idea of an independent investigative 
body. The police department feels 
that no one could possibly under- 
stand the realities they live, the reali- 
ties that apparently make all their 
actions necessary and above ques- 
tion. Wes Bellmore, a media rela- 
tions officer with EPS commented to 
me, with some sarcasm: "So we 
should have librarians investigating police officers?" as if 
that would be a step toward madness. It may actually be 
the first step toward sanity. 


The fact remains, something needs to done. Serious 
questions need to be asked. The Police Commission and 
the Edmonton Police Force need to be held accountable 
to the citizens of this city. The violence perpetrated by 
police officers must be stopped. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 
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you may just get it! 


t's a truism that we learn more from our 

mistakes than from our successes. This col- 

umn emerges from one of those mistakes. | 
was editing one of the sound records | 
brought back from Quebec, when inadvertent- 
ly | hit the wrong button and erased the whole 
disk. This, after investing twelve hours in try- 
ing to salvage something from a severely 
damaged recording. The problem started with 
equipment. | do not own a mike suitable for 
outdoor work. The mike | borrowed proved to 
be defective. The mike | do own, while suit- 
able for use in quiet indoor air, sets up a hell 
of a racket when used in moving air. The 
Friday | was recording in Quebec City was 
very gusty, so the record | came back with had 
only a limited number of passages free from 
mike noise. Something magic started happen- 
ing when | deleted the buzzed over bits. A rat- 
tle of drums, the detonations of tear gas con- 
tainers, chants, screams, things that had all 
happened one at a_ time at long intervals, 
would combir 


1€ IN suprising ways to create an 


illusion of life and energy 
Fragments of conversations, juxtaposed with 
these sounds created an aura of ever present 
danger and excitement. Out of eighteen hours 
of wandering Quebec streets | had a good 
forty five minutes or so of a very exciting day, 
most of it in English. Bonus! 


the day never had. 


The only problem was, that day never hap- 
pened for us. For Pieter and me this had been 
a very frustrating day. After the march from 
Laval, we had gotten sidelined behind a police 
barricade in a sidestreet, where irate Quebec 
shopkeepers yelled at protesters "Go home. 
Get a job!" in English and French. Most of the 
protesters did rejoin the rest of the march 
downtown and the police line quietly stood 
down. Pieter and | got downtown too late to 
see the big event of the day, the pushing over 
of the barricade at Rene Leveque. We spent 
the afternoon and evening wandering around 
talking to shell-shocked survivors of that first 
tear gas and water cannon repulsion, discov- 
ering for ourselves that vinegar-soaked ban- 
dannas are not adequate protection for high 
concentrations of gas. For the most part we 
were far from the center of any activity, field 
testing equipment. So were thousands of 
other protesters. Pieter didn’t get very many 
memorable pictures. 


Conversely, on Saturday, with adequate 
personal protection and the effective mini- 
mum of equipment, we did get to the heart of 
the action. It was overkill. My sound record 
basically consisted of a five hour STOMP con- 
cert at two hundred and fifty decibels with 
fragments of shouted French. At least there 
was no wind. Pieter got some dynamite action 
pictures. 


The insight that came to me when | 
reviewed the edited, hyped-up and overly 
vivid record of Friday was that all broadcast 
media edits the truth like this. Every night we 
spend hours watching isolated bits of frenzy 
and excitement pasted together on the news. 
Then we become disappointed that our own 
life is not so vivid and exciting as the artfully 
edited newscasts we see on television. 
Protesters went to Quebec with expectations 
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based on media coverage of other protests. 
Police came to Quebec with expectations 
based on the same media coverage. Both 
groups interacted in ways made predictable 
by those expectations. 


| came to Quebec with a group of protest- 
ers. During the process of becoming acquaint- 
ed with them | often felt a lot of pressure to 
become involved in something called “direct 
action", which in practice seems to be the 
commission of provocative, although not nec- 
essarily illegal or violent actions, and a taunt- 
ing attitude towards police. | held my ground 
against this pressure, believing it is the job of 
media to report the news, not create it 


Now | know, with the best will in the world 
and the most sincere intentions, no media 
news gatherer can hope to present a realistic 
portrayal of what is going on in the world 
when all information is subsumed into a the- 
atrical concept during the editing process 
That editing process is very natural for 
humans. We do remember the most vivid 
events of our experience best. | was surprised 
by some of the things on my disks that | had 
forgotten very quickly. What is not so obvious 
is the pattern in which, we for the most part 
unconsciously, link all the fragments we 


remember into a coherent dramatic narrative — 


structure. Asso 
this structure helps us convey itiigtion in 
an effective and meaningful manner. 


ciation heips us to remembe 


| found Quebec a very exciting experience 
because | tested all my resources of daring, 
invention and stamina. However, even | had 
not been aware of the underlying pattern of 
dramatic tension with which | linked these 
experiences together until | saw how they 
were all coming together on that lost disk. 
Partly, this was because this event was one | 
shared with many people | identified with; and 
partly because | am also a product of the 
media age and have come to accept media 
conventions myself; and partly because | was 
not doing the editing -- the wind had already 
done that for me.. However | am also an artist, 
and like most artists have to detach myself 
from the material in order to process it. At that 
point | have also the freedom that convention- 
al media does not have of questioning the 
editing process itself. 


Protesters were warned to be very careful 
of media. There is a deep-seated fear and 
resentment of reporters. The movement has a 
lot of complaints that media puts a spin on 
protest type activities. However, | have seen 
both media people and protesters uncom- 
plainingly accept as unchallengable the dra- 
matic structure with which they frame and 
present themselves. Demonstrations are 
media events. They are street theater. 
Demonstrators hope to awaken a large public 
response to the issues they feel are important 
to address before the planet goes down the 
tube by dramatizing activities that the mass 
media can report. However, as individuals 
they get caught up in the excitement of the 
events of the moment and present themselves 
as freedom fighters in a war against oppres- 
sion. 


No doubt about it, there is oppression and 


be careful what you ask for 


we do need freedom, but is it freedom from 
external oppressors we need, or freedom 
from our own habits of perception and 
desires? The resolution of this particular dra- 
matic tension does not have to be worked out 
on a battlefield with winners and losers. The 
script does not have to be edited that way. 
That is just a dramatic convention that we 
have all become accustomed to from three 
thousand years of literature, beginning with 
Homer and, lately, from far too many televi- 
sion shows. There are win/win resolutions 
that could lead to an amicable and equitable 
redistribution of the world’s resources, but 
they do not lend themselves to the kind of 
over-vivid and simplistic dramatic narrative 
with which we habitually link events together 
in our minds to remember them better. Do we 
need the personal freedom to edit our own 
memories in a different kind of dramatic narra- 
tive? Conventional media is profit driven. This 
kind of dramatic presentation sells. The media 
industry has an enormous appetite for this 
kind of drama and people who work in the 
industry do their best to satisfy this appetite 
The Quebec Summit was dead news by 
Monday morning and the media maw was 
busy chewing up Stockwell Day. 


Media could > eemenarnene form of dra- | 


natic narrative. The are > Of amazingly 
talented ar oat bringing an unending 
stream of entertainment, including newscasts 
to everybody. We do not have to continue for- 
ever seeing the world the way Homer did. Will 
that happen if people will not change their 
appetites for high powered confrontational 
drama? | don't think so. | think we all can work 
at changing some of our very habitual percep- 
tions and appetites. We can question what we 
are actually asking for. Quebec was an exer- 
cise in getting what you asked for, both for 
police and protesters. 


tists at 


| was lucky. The disaster with my recording 
disk was for me a far more personally enlight- 
ening event than successfully cleaning up 
those last few minutes would have been. | 
have never thought of it before, but | probably 
process sound memories in a different format 
than visual memories. There might be a signif- 
icant editing difference and construction of a 
different dramatic narrative between societies 
with only an oral history and those with a writ- 
ten history. We are living in an era when we 
can have both. We can use this to our advan- 
tage. Perhaps as individuals we should think 
more about the process by which we edit our 
own memories and, with the people we inter- 
act with, construct a different cultural dramatic 
narrative and consensual perception of reality. 
lf everybody does that, the world will change. 
In any case, this mishap taught me more than 
a success would have. It made me stop and 
think about what | was doing, and more 
importantly, why | was doing it. Perhaps we 
should all do a little more of that. 


THERESA McBryan 


rations are media 


Demonst 
events. They are street the- 
ater. Demonstrators hope to 


awake a large public 
response to the issues they 
feel are important to address 
efore the planet goes down 
the tube, by dramatizing 
activities tl the mass 
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media can report. However 


as individuals they get 
caught up in the excitement 
of the events of the moment 
and present themselves as 
freedom fighters in a war 


against oppression. 


On May 1, 2001 
the Youth Coalition 
Against Poverty 
presented Stan 
Woloshyn, 
Minister — of 
Seniors and 
Housing, with 
2,500  signa- 
tures demand- 
ing that the 
Alberta govern- 
ment put 1% of 


housing. 


We got to the Legislature at 
1:00, and were met by 
reporters from CBC and A- 
Channel. 


We walked into the minis- 
ter’s office and his assistant 
ushered us to a table while the 
minister was sitting at his desk. 


He ignored us for the first cou- 
ple minutes while his assistant 
told us that the press had been 
in there asking for us, and that 
it was just polite policy to alert 
the minister of the press release 
before the press show up. Then 
the minister looked up and said 
“Frankly, I'm annoyed. Very 
annoyed." 


Needless to say, we were 
taken aback. It hadn't been thir- 
ty seconds, and it seemed as 
though the minister was 
already prepared to brush us 
off. Fumbling for an explana- 
tion, | told him the truth: we 
had never had a formal meeting 
with a politician and we hadn't 
been aware of the appropriate 
protocol for press releases. 


After a rocky start, we did 
what we were there to do: pres- 
ent the petitions. After looking 


reaa 


over the petition which 


allot 1% of the yearly provincial 
budget to improve the housing 
situation for those requiring 
emergency housing, transition- 
al housing, low-income rental 
housing, special needs housing, 
and supported housing in 
Alberta". Minister Woloshyn 
told us that problems regarding 
homelessness “can't be solved 
with just dollars". He pointed 


+d; demand’ 
that the provincial government 
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stan 


Very annoyed." 


out that if people do not want 
to be helped, the government 
can't do anything for them. 
Then he started telling us about 
all the other obstacles with 
erecting new buildings includ- 
ing zoning issues, the fact that 
there are picky people who 
won't want to live in the new 
buildings, and that there is no 
one to administer the construc- 
tion of the buildings. 


Then we brought up the 
example of the Edmonton 
Community Plan on 
Homelessness, a financially 
detailed plan designed to target 
the very problems he had men- 
tioned, and he replied that 
those plans were recently 
developed and were a product 
of his work. His assistant elabo- 
rated by saying that during the 
past few years the minister had 


isited ious mayors ym 


munity. heads,.and people 


involved in housing issues in 
order to get them to formulate 
plans targeting homelessness 
and poverty in their respective 
communities. We wondered 
why the provincial government 
was not more supportive of this 
plan, which requires $50 mil- 
lion, when the federal govern- 
ment had already put in half of 
that amount, whereas the 
provincial government had put 


>> 


Then the minister looked up 
and said "Frankly, I'm annoyed. 


in less than $2 million. 


Throughout the meeting, 
Minister Woloshyn’s main point 
was that more money is not 
going to fix the problem. We 
asked him about funding for the 
plan during the next budget, 
and he said “of course" he's 
going to push for more funding. 
However, it did not seem as 
though he was too interested in 
supporting the 1% solution. 


By the end of the meeting, | 
think the minister realised that 
YCAP was not there simply to 
annoy him, but that we were 
there to see what we could do 
to help the situation. We asked 
him what YCAP could do to 
make a positive impact, and he 
told us to keep on doing what 
we're doing, which | assume he 
meant by educating people out 
there about homelessness and 


Aiberta. He 


~ told us to-read over a couple of » 


reports from 2000 about his 
homelessness plans and to give 
him our suggestions and com- 
ments. He also said he'd table 
the petitions for us in the leg- 
islative assembly. So now that 
YCAP has handed in the peti- 
tions, we realize more than ever 
that our work has just begun 


Rose YEUNG 


no more median 
days for them>> 


On the first day of Tucson's new newspa- 
per-hawking ban, Brad Maroc faces a 
future full of question marks. 


The 34-year-old homeless man must find 
another way to earn a living now that time 
has run out for his job selling papers at East 
22nd Street and South Alvernon Way. 


Today, that corner will be the scene of a 
demonstration as church groups, homeless 
advocates and displaced hawkers protest a 
city decision to go ahead with the ban even 
though many, like Maroc, do not have 
replacement jobs. 


"| don't know what I'll do. Try to look for 
work, | guess," Maroc said yesterday on the 
Midtown median, where he's worked for 
several months while living at a South Side 
homeless encampment. 


The Tucson City Council voted in October 
to ban begging and selling on city boule- 


vards for safety reasons, ending a decades- 
old tradition in Tucson. Before the ban, 
about 50 full- and part-time hawkers were 
selling the Tucson Citizen and Sunday 
copies of the Arizona Daily Star. 


The Council pledged to help hawkers, 
many of them homeless, who were being 
displaced from the sales jobs. But a recent 
city report said only about a quarter of the 
vendors either had jobs or were enrolled in 
treatment programs. 


Protest organizers hope a few hundred 
people will turn out for the 4 p.m. event at 
the northwest corner of 22nd and Alvernon. 
Tucson police say they expect a peaceful 
demonstration. 


‘This is an emotional issue for some peo- 
ple in our community, and that fact is not 
lost on me," said Tucson police Capt. Kevin 
Mayhew, Commander of the Midtown divi- 
sion, who will monitor the gathering with 
other officers. 


Police said they will not strictly enforce 
the ban at first and will ask violators to leave 
before issuing citations. 


Some hawkers will be back on the medi- 
ans briefly during today's protest to give 
away copies of a new newspaper for the 
homeless. Distributing newspapers for free 
does not violate the city hawking ban 
because the law only applies to people sell- 
ing something or soliciting money, said 
Laura Brynwood, the Chief City Prosecutor. 


Former hawker Ron Songer said he'll be 
counting his blessings today, but with mixed 
feelings. 


Songer, 46, is one of a handful of street 
vendors who have found other jobs. He was 
one of three people hired by Tucson 
Newspapers, the company that prints and 
distributes the Star and the Citizen. 


"| feel sorry for some of the others" said 
Songer, who now makes $6 an hour putting 
inserts into papers. "| wonder what's going 
to happen to them." 


Caro. ANN Ataimo , Arizona Daity STAR 


ODD JOBS 


No placement, adminstration, or broker fees. 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 


7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 
Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
No fee job placement service 


CALL 424-4385 


Operated on a non-profit basis 


THRIFT SHOPPE 


YARD WORK 
SPRING CLEANING 


ye" $ 


yor yer 


yr? 


8818-118 Avenue 


9-9 Monday-Friday 
9-6 Saturday 
12-5 Sunday 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. 


NOG.S.T.! 


We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 


Southside Store 9232 34 


Ave 


LAWYERS 


PH: 


ee | CHIVERS 
Dad GRECKOL 


Suite 101 

10426-81 Ave 
Edmonton, AB 

T6E 1X5 

[780] 439-3611 
FAX: [780] 439-8543 


www.cgklaw.net 


Advocating for workplace 
justice and human rights 


vendors on the 
panhandling initiative 


Theresa McBryan i: 


They are allowing people to heap more abuse on peo- 
ple who've taken too much abuse already. The one 
thing | notice when | see someone putting a coin in 
these machines is the self-satisfied smirk on their faces 
when they walk by me. They have a choice. | don’t 
know that they've done that much damage to my busi- 
ness. Regular customers don't approve of them. 


On the good side, they offer a very simple and con- 
crete symbol for people who want to express social dissi- 
dence. It's much safer to beat up a meter than to beat up a 
cop. 


Victor Jones iit: 


The charity meters haven't bothered me. They've been 
out of order. People stuck crazy glue in the slots. They 
took a sledge hammer and broke the tops. They 
removed some of them 


| don't think they will be worth it. People want to see 
the people they're giving the money to. 


Steve Garfin i112! 


The reason given for the meters is to get rid of panhan- 
dlers. Not only is it not getting rid of panhandlers, 
there's more now than ever. People tell me that they 
would rather give to a person. 


Actually they affect my business less than buskers and 
panhandlers. A couple of the meters were put right where 
vendors stand. | don’t think that’s right. 


Ray Randle ii: 


The meters don't affect my business, because | work at 
Chapters and we don’t have one there. | don't 
know....there’s still a bunch of panhandlers around. 


Churchill Wahweaye :::: 


| don’t see any people putting money in. | think it 
keeps the panhandlers away. There's no people from 
downtown. |'m not sure if it's going to affect my busi- 
ness. | haven't been able to sell for the last three 
weeks. 


John Zapantis !i': 


To an extent charity meters will not eradicate the prob- 
lem entirely, simply because if they were to introduce a 
viable job creation program for beggars trying to get 
off the street, such as the creation of a casual labor 
outlet which could send the beggars out to employers 
who could put workers on an assessment or proba- 
tionary program in evaluating their skills. Once they 
have proven themselves they could be hired perma- 
nently. That would resolve the problem for beggars 
trying to get off the street who need employment. 


former beggar who got off the street while looking for employment, now 
working as a vendor and writer for Our Voice 


< Mr. Meter > 


< Ray Randall > 
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< Churchill Wahweaye > 


<Victor Jones > 


is panhandling work? 


his interview first appeared in 
Teor Magazine, Volume 3. 

Titled "WORK," the purpose of 
this issue is to challenge our soci- 
ety’s narrow definitions of so-called 
legitimate" labour. POOR maintains 
that "work" must be defined by the 
workers themselves, and is dedicat- 
ed to presenting the voices of work- 
ers who too often labor unrecog- 
nized and unheard. The following is 
a transcript from the ongoing writer- 
facilitation dialogue between Dee 
Gray, co-editor of POOR and Richard 
X at his work site, located near 
Stockton and O'Farrell Streets in 
downtown San Francisco. 


Dee>> Let's just start with...how 
many days per week do you work? 


RX>> Seven. 


Dee>> And what would you say 
are your hours of business each 


' day? 


RX>> Well, | normally start any- 
where from six to eight in the morn- 
ing and go all the way through to 
nine or ten o'clock at night, with a 
couple of breaks in between that last 


“""Deé>> What happens at your 


work when it rains, or in very cold 
Weather? 


RX>> It’s just another day...I’m 
still out here...rain or shine. 


Dee>> Do you live inside or out- 
side? Do you live in a hotel some- 
times or...? 


RX>> Basically inside...a shelter 
type situation. » 


Dee>> How doés this job affect 
your health? . 


RX>> It affects my health very 
seriously in that | have what's called 
venous stasis ulcers, which are skin 
ulcers caused by poor circulation in 
the lower extremities, the legs. 
Ulcers are sores, if you didn’t know. 
And the fact that I'm on my feet for 
so many hours a day aggravates 
them. © 


} Dee>> What happens if you do 
get really sick? Do you ever take the 
day off? 


RX>> Well, there have been 
times I’ve been out here and not 
wanted to be out here, but my needs 
necessitate that | be out here. In 
other words, my health takes a back 
seat. 


Dee>> | want to ask you...do 
you think panhandling is a job, self- 
employment? 


RX>> | most definitely do. It's 
probably one of the hardest jobs you 
can do. 


Dee>> What are your job 
duties? In other words, either you 


~ guilt. 1 


have to ask people to give you 
money or they just give it to 
you...Or? 


RX>> There are different 
approaches...each panhandler has 
his own method, but there are a cou- 
ple of things that have to be, that 
have to run true if you're going to be 
successful and not violate any laws. 
Number one, you have to be courte- 
ous. Number two, you have to be 
polite. Your appearance can add or 
not add to what you get. I’m not too 
sure about that, but | know one 
thing, you have to be courteous, 
because nobody's obliged to give 
you a dime. And myself, | try to have 
a kind word for everybody that pass- 
es. | speak...because I’m under the 
impression that | might not get a 
dime today, but if I'm courteous to 
this person, somewhere down the 
line I'm going to get something. 


Dee>> It's a sales 
technique...but what's going on with 
panhandling? Would you say it's 
guilt? What are the dynamics? 


RX>> | think it’s any number of 
things. | think 


with some people it’s 
es it’s a gen- 
uine concern. | think with some peo- 
ple it’s a "here, look at me" thing: I'm 


giving to this down and out person. 


Dee>> So, we're thinking in long 
range terms, in terms of getting 
street vendors and panhandlers 
actual benefits, like health benefits, 
stuff like that- do you think you 
should get benefits, for all your hard 
work, like the regular City worker's 
comp benefits, the whole thing? 


RX>> Sure. 


Dee>> And of course, retire- 
ment benefits, because, you know, 
the strength that you have to do this 
job | can’t imagine you having forev- 
er. Now then, can you open a check- 
ing account or do you have one 
already? 


RX>> No, | don't. 


Dee>> Did you have trouble get- 
ting one, or don't you,care for one? 


RX>> | wouldn't because it 
might raise some questions that I'd 
have to answer that | wouldn't nec- 
essarily want to answer, namely 
from that agency that we all know 
and love that comes around every 
April. 


Dee>> With your permission, 
let's cover a little bit of your history. 
Did you go to college? What kinds of 
jobs have you held in the past? 


RX>> Before my health got bad, 
| was a presser arid tailor, dry clean- 
er, presser, tailor. | worked with 
clothes, in other words...| was 
employed by Brooks Brothers for 


about eight years. I’ve worked at any 
number of cleaners around the Bay 
Area. | have a year of college. 


Dee>> Were you a Union mem- 
ber? 


RX>> Yeah. 


Dee>>...and then your health 
got bad? 


RX>> Yeah, my health got bad, | 
got laid off, my wife came down with 
cancer. | kind of went off the deep 
end, which kind of led me to where | 
am now. 


Dee>> So, it’s an emotional and 
a physical kind of breakdown? 


RX>> Right, right. 


Dee>> So maybe self-employ- 
ment or being an entrepreneur, if we 
look at it this way, is a way that you, 
Richard, can access employment. 
It's your own hours, your own thing, 
but you work really hard; | can attest 
to that fact. 


Two days after this dialogue, 
Richard was arrested in Union 
Square and told by a San Francisco 
police_officer that, based on a letter 
received*fornr the Ambassadors, ‘h 
should not come within 100 yards of 
Union Square" (a downtown SF 
shopping district). This police officer 
had no stay away order or 
Temporary Restraining Order. But a 
very intimidated Mr. X has now 
moved his work site to a low visibili- 
ty area of Market Street where he 
hardly makes enough money for his 
lunch every day. 


Dee Gray AND RICHARD RANSOM 
Tuespay, May 8, 2001 


t can be the best of times or the 

worst of times, but whether in 

prosperity or recession, there is 
one constant in the United States 
economy—the richest country in the 
world has maintained a permanent 
class of Americans who are poor. 
Those in this permanent class are 
not the momentarily unemployed. 
Most of them shift jobs. Neither are 
they inevitable as temporarily 
unlucky in a world of global econom- 
ic change. Long before the “new 
economy" and after it, none of our 
Western European peers of affluent 
nations has sustained a permanent 
class of the poor like one in the U.S. 
Those other countries have social 
policies that prevent it. 


When confronted with persistent 
poverty in the world's richest coun- 
try, the American mainstream print 
and electronic media seem to take as 
their mandate the biblical words 
from Matthew, “The poor ye will have 
always.” They do this with little con- 
cern that poverty in the midst of 
plenty in the world's richest country 
is an American exception among all 
advanced societies. 


The news media may protest that 
they do cover the poor. And in one 
sense, they do. But these are typical- 
ly isolated stories about a hard-luck 
family in a disaster area, or profile of 
the plucky Midwest downsized man- 
ager flipping burgers at McDonald's - 
--sympathetic features but depicted 
as isolated cases. Reported only 
rarely and obscurely is why the 
United” States, among all its affluent 
peer countries, retains a poor class 
year in and year out. 


Given the symbiotic relationship 
between our national politicians and 
the main news media, that media 
failure has consequences. What the 
main media ignore, political leaders 
know they can safely ignore. The 
needy appear only at election time in 
stereotyped rhetoric and campaign 
photo ops. The empty rhetoric with- 
out subsequent media follow-up has 
deepened the comfortable assump- 
_tion that in America poverty is an 
unavoidable act of God. Permanent 
poverty may have been inexorable in 
biblical times, when there really was 
inadequate food, inefficient use of 
arable land, rigid class systems, slav- 
ery and serfdom. But today's world 
has enough food for everyone, and 
affluent countries like the United 
States have enough rich resources to 
guarantee their populations enough 
decent food, housing, universal 
health care, jobs and pensions. Most 
of our peer countries do exactly that. 
Only the United States has chosen 
not to rid itself of a permanent poor. 


The United States is unique 
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the country's permanent poor 


among the world's advanced indus- 
trial societies-France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, for example. It has 
retained this dubious exception for 
so long - almost a half century ---- 
that a poverty class in this country is 
now seen as normal, inevitable, and, 
with parallel media unconcern, con- 
sequently invisible. 


Why do we permit this when our 
peer nations do not? The answers 
are not mysterious: official housing 
policies, deliberate shifting of nation- 
al wealth to the top through destruc- 
tion of the national progressive 
income tax, mammoth special favors 
for corporations, and cynical treat- 
ment of the national minimum wage. 
Why do the mainstream news media 
share the blame? 


A dramatic demonstration of 
media's guilty involvement occurred 
thirty years ago when, suddenly, as 
though from nowhere, we had 
homeless families living in the 
streets. For national civic life it was 
the dead canary in the coal mine. We 
know why the canaries die in the 
mines: it Is a Warning of methane 
gas kills sensitive canaries before it 
kills human beings. The dead canary 
of structural American poverty was 
the sudden appearance of the home- 
less in the early 1980s. By the mid- 
1980s, seemingly out of nowhere, for 
the first time since the Great 
Depression, large numbers of indi- 
viduals and families were living in 
the streets. "The homeless" is a 
social phenomenon usually associat- 
ed with countries like Bangladesh, 
but has now survived as a visible 
urban fixture in this richest of coun- 
tries. 


No affluent democracy has been 
able to house its low-wage families 
by depending on the private real 
estate industry. Government-subsi- 
dized low-cost housing has been 
found indispensable if all are to be 
housed in minimally decent homes 
and apartments. Before 1979, the 
United States subsidized 200,000 
such low-income units a year. In the 
early 1980s, in the new fervor for 
shifting everything possible to the 
free market, subsidized low-cost 
housing subsidies were cut by 92 
percent. That is the central reason 
we suddenly had a permanent beg- 
gar class and families living in the 
streets. Few readers or TV news 
watchers were ever told the basic 
reasons why our homeless hap- 
pened "out of nowhere." 


Why the media's strange lack of 
curiosity? It was part of the main 
media's gingerly treatment of basic 
causes of social ills whose remedies 
might involve an increase in taxes. 
On the contrary, the media generally 


celebrate the opposite-whatever 
reduces taxes. Explaining the "dead 
canary" of the suddenly homeless 
might have stimulated renewed 
appropriations for subsidized low- 
cost housing-taxes for the benefit of 
the most politically powerless group 
in the electorate. 


Underlying the issue is the 
shameful phenomenon of a radical 
shift of national personal wealth from 
the bottom 80 percent of the popula- 
tion to the top 20 percent, with the 
lion's share of that going to the top 1 
percent. The fact that such a gap 
exists gets into American news occa- 
sionally, but as a routine statistic, like 
the corn crop in Kansas. The United 
States has the widest gap in the 
world between its very rich and its 
unrich. The gap has grown year after 
year, neither by accident nor by tal- 
ent and hard work by the super-rich. 
American workers are unique in their 
low share of their employers' rev- 
enues compared to our counterpart 
countries. The typical American CEO 
receives 34 times the typical 


American factory worker who now 


earns less (in absolute dollar terms) 
than hourly workers in Japan, 
Germany, or Switzerland. The multi- 
million- and billion-dollar executive 
compensations show no relationship 
to the performance of those corpo- 
rate executives, according to our 
most prominent authority on execu- 
tive compensation, Graef Crystal, for- 
merly of the University of California 
at Berkeley and now with Bloomberg 
News. He has said, "It gets worse 
and worse...It's absolutely sick." 


Other affluent countries lack the 
size and causes of the permanent 
American poor. The answer is sim- 
ple. The other rich countries have 
housing, employment, pension, and 
tax policies that prevent it. The over- 
all answer is an inexcusable fantasy 
aided and abetted by our major 
media, newspapers that, for exam- 
ple, have "Correction Columns" for 
errors like printing the wrong middle 
initial of a politician. The media fan- 
tasy, aided and abetted by politi- 
cians, has convinced the people of 
the United States of a falsehood, 
namely, that we are a brutally over- 
taxed country. The truth is that of all 
the affluent democracies, Americans 
are the lowest taxed in the world, 
including the sum of all local, state, 
and national taxes. Consequently, 
when this fantasy is shrill in every 
political campaign - promising lower 
taxes as a dire necessity--- it is 
accepted as an urgently needed res- 
cue of that beleaguered population, 
the very rich. Though the main 
media love to find culprits in social 
problems, on this they practice 
selective amnesia. For more than half 


a century, the share of federal taxes 
paid by corporations has been drop- 
ping radically and shifted onto fami- 
lies and individuals. In 1940, corpora- 
tions paid 40 percent of federal rev- 
enues. By 2000 it had dropped to 12 
percent. Guess who pays for that 
shift. 


The final insult to the poor is the 
minimum wage. Corporations and 
the rich fight every move for an 
increase, the way they fought against 
creation of the minimum wage in the 
first place. In 1970 the minimum 
wage was worth 29 percent more in 
real terms than it was in 2000. 
According to the Economic Policy 
Institute, in 1970 minimum wage 
workers were living above the pover- 
ty level. In 1998, only 19 percent 
were, 


A standard objection that it will 
reduce the number of jobs available, 
or force small businesses into failure 
has no basis in reality. The Institute 
says a raised minimum wage has 
never resulted in significant reduc- 


tions in jobs or closed businesses. = 


Objectors to Minimum Wag 

have always raised the image of 
denying the after-school teen-ager 
learning how to be productive. But in 
1999, 71 percent of people earning 


the minimum wage were adults. 


lf the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average dropped steadily for twenty 
years it would be front page and 
leading broadcast news day after 
day until government took action. 
That 32 million of our population 
have their housing, food, and cloth- 
ing "index" drop steadily for more 
than 30 years is worth only an occa- 
sional feature story about an individ- 
ual or statistical fragments in back 
pages of our most influential news 
organizations. An unnecessary 
poverty class is shameful in “the 
leader of the free world" and the rich- 
est one at that. A fraction of the 
media's daily attention to the Dow, 
the media's role in creating the myth 
of overtaxed Americans and the 
notion of an inexorable American 
poor class, make our mainstream 
papers and broadcasters a party to a 
cruel and unnecessary flaw in our 
society. 


Ben H. BAGDIKIAN 


Ben H. Bagdikian is the author of In the Midst of 
Plenty: The Poor in America (Beacon Press, 
1963), The Media Monopoly (6th Ed., 2000), 
and other books. He also played a key role in 
obtaining and publishing portions of The 
Pentagon Papers. He is the former Dean of the 
Graduate School of Journalism at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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Note>> Cindy has HIV. | worked with 


her as a volunteer for 2 years. 


remember Cindy covered in 

leaky shit. Her wedding dress 

pulled up around her waist. Her 
wasted body hanging on for final 
moments of dignity. She had such a 
little life. To have been beaten down 
by family, doused in booze and 
fucked every which way for money 
and for drugs. This gentle, weaken- 
ing soul was leaking slowly away. A 
moment of pure dignity was waiting 
for her down the hall. | dressed her 
in a beaded vest, braided what was 
left of her hair, wound the I.V. tubing 
through her dress, wiped her leak- 
ing ass, and washed her papery, 
frail face. She was a vision. 
Propped up in a hospital bed, tubes 
coming out of her body, a diaper 
clinging to her ass, promise and 
hope spilling out of her mouth. And 
me, doubting every word but telling 
her just the opposite. 


Ne wheeled her down the hall- 
way. This straggly mix of social 
workers, family members, and a 
borrowed priest dressed in buck- 
skin was her wedding procession. 
The hospital hallway was her 
church aisle. Where an organ 
should have played gentle streams 
of the wedding march, call bells 


and intercoms echoed. One of the 
nurses had brought a flute and 
played Morning Has Broken. All she 
could do was stretch a smile over 
her teeth. Her wedding was a final 
peaceful moment. How long had 
she wanted peace? How long do 


You rejoice in life 
and passion and 
you Cling to hope. 
Future’s hope. And 
then you push her 
hospital bed back 
to her room 


any of us wait? When a woman has 
to make peace with her life and just 
say "O.K. | surrender. Let me go’. 


e knew that in that 
room of people, that she was alone. 
Family who trashed her over and 
over stood smug in hidden guilt. 
Hospital staff, volunteer do-gooders 
with big hearts and vacant minds, 
vacant to her life, cried because of 
her joy 


Here she was marrying a man 
who had pimped off of her, loved 
her? Beat her. Owned her? Gave her 
drugs. But he was all she had and 
now he would marry her because 
she was all he had too. This is what 
happens to old pimps. They marry 
their hookers, full of fucks, beaten, 
full of scars and infectious diseases, 
who now lie in hospital beds in their 
wedding gowns. Waiting for dignity. 
For a nice life. Minutes of normalcy. 
Where there is no danger, where 
your ass isn’t hanging out of your 
dress and your tits aren't grabbed 
by empty men. Where your arms 
aren't aching for pure venom to 
cure the pain. Where you don't 
need something stronger, harder, 
crueler to numb the stronger, cruel- 
er, harder ache. 


And still. It's washed away. It's 
all gone. The sweet sound of music 
washes away the past and we clap 
and cry and we pray because it's 
Cindy's wedding day. And cele- 
brate because that is what you do 
at weddings. You celebrate love. 
You rejoice in life and passion and 
you cling to hope. Future’s hope. 
And then you push her hospital bed 
back to her room where she will 
leak shit and die. 


Sue LAWRENCE 


Furniture Project 
Will Help Women 
Build New Lives>> 


Every week scores of women leave 
abusive relationships, fleeing with 
their children to women's shelters 
and the hope of beginning a new life. 
They often leave with only the 
clothes they're wearing and starting a 
new home can be a big challenge 
especially without money. 


One such shelter is Winnipeg's 
Ikwe-Widdjiitwin Inc., an aboriginal 
women's shelter that is never short of 
clients. In English the name means 
“women helping women". Executive 
Director Jocelyn Greenwood says the 
shelter handles up to 25 women and 
their children at any time, offering 
counselling and connecting them with 
resources they need to start afresh. 


Tammy is one of those women. 
Aged 26 she has an infant aged eight 
months and two other children aged six 
and seven. She literally left with noth- 
ing and is now setting up a home on 
her own: She has plans to get a job and 
become independent but says moving 
out was stressful: "| had to move to 
another area and the children had to 
switch schools. On top of that you have 
no household stuff and you need a lot 
of help." 


Welfare allowances rarely cover the 
cost of furniture and household utensils 


but Tammy says the Salvation Army 
has been helpful, even providing toys 
for the children. 


Soon after she first left the abusive 
relationship she had a house fire, which 
was another challenge, but she is sol- 
diering on: "People gave us things after 
the fire and my advice to other women 
is that there is help out there and agen- 
cies that can help you get on your feet." 


Gail also fled to Ikwe-Widdjiitwin 
Inc.. She is 34 and has children aged 15 
and 17. She's now trying to set up her 
own home and hopes in the fall to start 
her social work degree at the University 
of Manitoba. 


"At first | felt ashamed to leave and 
go to a shelter but | did it and it was a 
good move," she says. "My children are 
still adjusting. We were at the shelter 
for a month but have our own place 
and are trying to put a home together. | 
still need a single bed, but the shelter 
was very supportive and they put you 
in touch with the help you need." 


She also made some new friends in 
the process of starting a new life. She 
once started studies at Brandon 
University but had to drop out. Now 
she hopes to pursue her academic 
career and get a well-paying job. She 
has no regrets: “The hardest part is get- 
ting your self-esteem back because 
when you leave a relationship you 
leave a lot of yourself behind. You have 
to gain trust and confidence in yourself 
again.You have to keep thinking posi- 
tive and not go back to the past." 


Both women now have places of 


their own but a house isn't a home of 
course. 


Basic needs such as beds, furniture 
and pots and pans have to be acquired 
with few if any funds. The Salvation 
Army and other agencies help but there 
is no single, centralized agency provid- 
ing access to household goods for 
these women. That may soon all 
change. 


Joycelyn Greenwood of !Ikwe- 
Widdjiitwin says nine agencies are now 
cooperating with the eventual aim of 
setting up a central warehouse and 
transportation system so that people 
donating goods and people in need of 
them will have a one- 
stop shop. Says 
Greenwood: 
“Winnipeggers are gen- 
erous and will donate 
to worthy causes but 
many agencies lack 
storage space, so we 
want to get a large 
building. In addition, 
we may use the project 
to train people in furni- 
ture repair, using the 
skills of volunteers in 
the community." 


;“Edmonton 
sHousing 


The furniture proj- 
ect is called Oyate Tipi 
and has the backing of 
the United Way, the 
Elizabeth Fry Society 
and several women's 
shelters, including 
Osborne House. It is 
also hoped to tie in the 


iTrust Fund 
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Koats for Kids project, which is spon- 
sored by the United Way and every 
year collects and cleans about 5,000 
good used winter coats for the needy. 


Talks are still underway and in the 
meantime the Main Street Project, 
which already owns a van, is helping 
run the existing service. It has some 
storage space borrowed from the 
Salvation Army but will lose it shortly- 
hence the need to find a dedicated 
warehouse. Project organizers are also 
hoping to find a volunteer valuation 
expert, so that any goods donated can 
be assessed and a tax receipt issued to 
the donor. 


in the development of 


Berni Bileski of the United Way says 
developing a workable plan with so 
many partner agencies is a big chal- 
lenge but the project is inching ahead 
and should be operational later this 
year. It will need sponsors and a full- 
time manager to coordinate the collec- 
tion and distribution. 


Anyone wishing to donate or help 
with the project can contact Jocelyn 
Greenwood at P.O.Box 1056, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba R3C 2X4. Or phone her at 
204.987 2787. 


Peter CARLYLE-GORDGE 


Request for Proposals 


The Edmonton Housing Trust Fund is Requesting Proposals from 
individuals, not-for-profit, or private sector groups/organizations interested 
projects in support of the 


Edmonton Community Plan on Homelessness. 


The Edmonton Housing Trust Fund will be conducting a General 


Information Session on: 


Monday, June 25, 2001 
9:00 a.m. To 1:00 p.m. 
Chateau Louis Conference Centre 
11727 Kingsway Avenue 
Grand Ball Room 


In addition to the Information Session, there will be a Resource Fair 
of various Federal, Provincial, and City Government departments. 
Information will be available on Government Programs and services that 
may be able to support the different projects being proposed. 


To confirm attendance at the Information Session and Resource Fair 
and to receive a Request For Proposal Information Package 


please contact: 
Edmonton Housing Trust Fund: 


Phone: 
E-mail: 


(780) 496-2630 
ehtf@ ehtf.ca 
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<my father and my angel> 


| waited patiently for the day to arrive, 

| thought I'd never see you, till the day my mom and | took a drive, 
We drove down the street and saw a guy, 
lo my surprise, it happened to be you, 

But so soon | said good-bye. 

But I'll never forget the feeling of so much pride. 
| wish you could have watched me grow up 
into the person | have become. 

| try to remember you from before 

But my memories have gone quite numb. 


| re-open my heart to you to regain our love. 


le Vos, Jr. 


Phodto: PF di 


It's such a miracle that | believe my angel was sent from above. 
At least now | can say | know you and not feel so sad. 


| want you to know that no matter what, | will always love you, Dad. 


DanieLte Dumont (18 yrs) 


When Danmielle met her father, Glen Dumont, after being separat- 
ed fortifteen years. She said, “lm a poet, just like you, Dad." 


<father’s day> 


Father's Day is a very special day especially for fathers, 
There are many kids making gifts at school 


for their fathers like cards, pictures, when | grow up 


<zachary my son> 


How temperamental you have become 


You fill your mother with pain 


At every turn in the lane 


Can you not see the love she has for you 


Can you not give her some, just a little too 


Remember when you could not walk 


It was your loving mother who stood you up like a stalk 


And when you almost fell off your bike and hurt your arm 


It was your mother who picked you up to keep you from harm 


Fae eel 


which will take several years!! Father’s Day will be 


my special day too. 
Many fathers have a great smile on their face. 
There must be a billion fathers maybe even more 


That are pleased to see the cards that their 
children made for them at school!!! 


Jake Napeau (9 Years OLp) 
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And when you went to school and you were scared 


It was your mother who went with you to see how you fared 


When you came home from school with a book to read 


lt was your mother who helped you in your time of need 


And when you woke in a sweat from a bad dream 


It was your mother who cuddled you so you would not scream 


Respect your mother and what she may do 


It's hard raising a child as wily as you 


The love | and your mother have for you will always be there no 
matter what you go through. 


GRAHAM Bropie Main 


hs 


fatherhood 


didn't know what a father was because my own father died when 

| was young. The place where | went to was my own experiences 

in life. The world was so scary and to bring a child into this cruel 
world was scary enough. | just had to learn as | went along. One of 
the toughest times was when | tried to show him how to go potty. 
He would always miss the bowl, but | fixed that problem by getting 
a little chair for him to stand on and try not fall in. 


When he was a still an infant we went to a powwow and all the 
dancers honored him by lifting up their staffs and blowing their 
eagle whistles. All he did was clap his little hands and | could feel 
the creator beside him. | looked down to him and | have never seen 
such a beautiful smile in my life. Then it came to me: being a father 
is the greatest gift that the creator can give me and | must honor 
that gift. 


| had to keep a close eye on him when | found out how fast he 
was. | remember when we had just moved into our new house in 
Manitoba. It had these huge picture windows with sliding windows 
at the bottom that were easy to open and a screen. He learned to 
open the window and lookout to get some fresh air. One day while 
he was doing this the screen gave way and all | saw were his legs 
disappear. | ran outside to see if he was hurt and all he said was, 


Can) do th again” I juot hugged him and told him to be more 


ful. 


When he first learned to walk all he did was hang on to our dog. 
We had this dog, the kind Don Cherry has, called Chainsaw because 


SUPPORT 
OUR VOICE 


Providing poor men and women with a 
chance to take control of their lives is the pur- 
pose of Our Voice. For six years now we have 
given opportunities to more than 1500 people 
in Edmonton who have found themselves liv- 
ing in poverty. 


Our Voice, is a project of Bissell Centre, 
and was founded in 1994 to empower people 
who were homeless or at risk of becoming 
so, as they work toward gainful employment 
and self-sufficiency. With more than a six-year 
history, the Our Voice organization has 
gained notoriety for honest news reporting 
and our unique approach to addressing 
poverty. 


he could snore up a storm. He was the gentlest dog anybody could 
own. My son would grab him by the back, pull himself up and use 
chainsaw as a walker. | always worried that he would fall and hurt 
himself, but chainsaw made sure that didn’t happen. 


The first word he learned was in Blackfoot and it meant to hurry 
up. | don't know where he got that word. He eventually learned a lot 
more words. Then the talks we had were endless because he did 
most of the talking. The stories he would tell of all his little adven- 
tures were put into one sentence, not missing a breath. 


| never said a word when he tried to wash the cat in the washing 
machine. The poor cat was never the same: he ran away every time 
he heard the washer going. | always kept a close eye on him but 
when they are at that age they want to explore. | knew his world 
was a lot different from mine and his energy was boundless. By 
watching him | learned never to take life seriously and be gentle in 
the words | used. As days turned into years and his adventures got 
more daring, my love for him grew stronger. | had to learn to let 
him find out things on his own and be careful of strangers. Every 
time | let him out of the house | knew he would be safe because he 
would never leave without the dogs or the cats, they were his 
friends and the ones who listened to all his wild stories 


avs have f school and |. get to 


see him twice a year. | told him that | would be there if he ever 
needed me or just wanted to talk. He understands why daddy can- 
not be at home and he still tells me his great adventures. He now 


YES, | WOULD LIKE TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO OUR VOICE! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs 
more to be done and we cannot do it without 
you. Your tax-deductible financial contribu- 
tion will allow us to continue our commitment 
of helping the homeless/and the unemployed 
transition into gainful employment. 


Won't you please take a minute and send in 
your contribution today? Your giving and sup- 
portive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to 
Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. T5H 2H6 


| never said a 
word when he 
tried to wash the 
cat in the wash- 
ing machine. 


has a little brother and he told him why | could not be there. He has 
taught his little brother to respect elders and how to go potty. They 
also stay up late into the night telling each other stories and how 
not to bathe the cat. He tells his little brother the old stories | used 
to tell him of long ago. He just tells it in a different way and with a 
lot more expression. The things | have taught him he has passed 
down and this he has done because he loves his little brother. 


| have been lucky to have a chance to pass on the good things 
to my son and be there when he needed me. My life has come full 
circle and | love life in spite of all the imperfections. Being a father 
and loving a person who is part of me is more then | could ask for. | 
learned to love unconditionally and be patient. | also had a chance 
to see him come into this world and take his breath. | witnessed 
him walk for the first time and try to feed himself. All those firsts | 
would never forget or trade for all the gold in the world. The world 
is a lot brighter and | just want him to know that | love him and his 
little brother until | see them again. | now have a family who love 
me and | try and teach them the things | taught my son and it's get- 
ting easier as days go along. | would also like to say to them | love 
them and they are in my heart. To all the fathers out there,” Happy 
Father's Day" and may the creator bring you many gifts. 


Len BLACKFOX MARTIAL 


Enclosed is a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00 $75.00 $50.0 Other _ 


Name: 

Address: 
Organization (if any): 
Phone: 


Your money will go toward: 


® Helping with the printing costs of Our 
Voice. 


@ Computer and writing training for our ven- 
dors. 


@ Continued support and empowerment 
services for vendors. 
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the people's columnist 


walking the talk 


walking for MS>> 


1,682 people were all talk and yes 
action, while participating in the 11th 
Annual Super Cities Walk for Multiple 
Sclerosis. 


Gerald Kress, age 42, is disabled and 
in a wheelchair. He came out to walk for 
his friend, Barry Sullivan, who also suf- 
fers from MS. They and two others in 
wheelchairs are all members of The Steel 
Wheels Quad Rugby Club. Gerald says, 
‘We're all members of The Steel Wheels 
Quad Rugby Club and we have some 
people that came out, that are members 
of our club that have MS, such as Barry. 
We try to help out any organization that 
benefits the handicapped. 


Nina Wolodko, age 75, has a grand- 
daughter who suffers from this multi- 
degenerative disease. She came out to 
walk the talk for her little gem. Nina says, 
It gives awareness to people that there is 
such as thing as MS, by doing this, 
maybe they'll find a cure for it eventual- 
ly.’ 


dear rhonda>> 


The walk was held on May 6th, at 
Rundle Park in Edmonton. The partici- 
pants, celebrities, people inflicted with 
MS, the young and even the old, walked 
united on a triple flat surface track con- 
sisting of three loops, 3 kilometres, 10 
kilometres, and 22 kilometres, along the 
North Saskatchewan River valley. 


The walk commenced at 9 a.m., and 
was organized and hosted by The Super 
Cities Walk for MS - Edmonton Chapter. 
Pledges continue to pour in. Howard 
Riddel, Executive Director of the walk - 
Edmonton Chapter, anticipates raising 
over $350,000.The money raised for the 
walk will go to help MS research and a 
variety of MS support and services pro- 
grams offered to victims of Multiple 
Sclerosis. 


Multiple Sclerosis is a virus that 
attacks the central nervous system, caus- 
ing an array of mobility problems includ- 
ing mild speech, vision, hearing, severe 
disabilities and paralysis. Over 50,000 
people in Canada are inflicted by Multiple 
Sclerosis. The average age span affected 
by MS is usually between the ages of 20 


dear trapped>> 


- 40. Women are afflicted twice as much 
as men. Canada is known as one of the 
highest carriers of MS in the world. 


There were also other Super Cities 
Walks for MS held on May 6th through- 
out the rest of the province, and the rest 
of Canada. On May 27th, Fort McMurray 
held their annual walk. Upcoming walks 
for the month of June 3rd, throughout 
Alberta, include Calgary, Red Deer and 
Rocky Mountain House. 


Shawna Randolph, CFRN news 
anchor, also spoke to Our Voice about 
her involvement as an Edmonton MS 
Spokesperson. She says, "Well, I've been 
involved in the last 3 years. I’m honored 
to be one of the Spokespersons for the 
walk. It's just a wonderful cause. My hus- 
band has MS as well. So it's really helped 
me understand more of the disease than | 
would if | was just out walking with it. It's 
just wonderful to see so many people out 
supporting such a great cause and it's 
really making a difference. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


I've broken up with my girlfriend and started seeing 
someone else. My old girlfriend still wants us to get 
back together and keeps calling me. | told her I'd call 
her when | had time because | still care about her, but 
not as a girlfriend. | feel guilty because she’s hurt, but 
my new girlfriend gets mad when she phones me all 
the time. What should | do? 


TRAPPED 


dear readers>> 


| don't care if you make spelling mistakes, or forget to 
use capital letters at the beginning of a sentence, or if 
you have poor grammar and your punctuation is "off", 


Our Voice magazine is here to help poor people make 
their own money. Please just write me letters from 
your hearts, because without you I'd have no column, 
and I'd be sad. 


SincERELY, RHONDA 
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When she calls, gently remind her that you said you'd 
call her when you found time, but you're very busy, 
and then just don’t call. Every time she calls, remind 
her that you said you would be the one to call her, and 
you don't have time to talk right now, and ask her to 
respect your wishes. If it’s really over, the less time and 
attention you give her, the faster she'll get over you. Be 
caring but assertive. 


RHONDA 


have a question you can't 
answer or a problem you can't 
solve? 


Write to Help Me Rhonda, c/o Our Voice. |’d love 
to help. Hope to hear from you soon! If you want 
my reply to your letter kept confidential, or you 
want your letter kept confidential, include a return 
mailing address. 


“It's just wonderful to see so 
many people out supporting 
such a great cause and it's | 
really making a difference." 


Performers Wanted!!! 


Bissell Centre 

Family Entertainment Night 
(Coffee House) 

Open Stage! Live Music! 
Light Supper! Poetry Reading! 


Volunteers Wanted!!!! 


Tuesday, June 19 

Supper - 6:30 Entertainment - 
7:00 - 9:00 

10527 96 St. 

Contact Earl:423-2285 ext. 144 


im is a real people person. It 
bothers him that there is a 
‘them and us’ or ‘insiders 


and outsiders’ mentality. Among 
his favorite sayings are, " We're all 


in it together’, and "We are only 
as strong as the weakest link." " If 
the strongest don't look out for 
the weakest, we all loose out in 
the end." 


Jim is 52, married with 4 chil- 
dren and 1 grandchild. He lived in 
Spirit River, Alberta, before mov- 
ing to Edmonton in 1990. He 
served a partial term as an MLA 
after winning in a by-election to 
fill Grant Notley’s seat. His first 
position after moving to 
Edmonton was Director of 
Communications for the Alberta 
NDP. After that he was Executive 
Director of the Hope Foundation 
of Alberta. His present position is 
Manager of Community Services, 


Cafe Meosaics 


working with the managers of all 
the programs offered by the 
Bissell Centre. He begins a new 
job as Executive Director of the 
Mennonite Centre for Newcomers 
in the middle of June. 


Jim volunteers in such posi- 
tions as Board of Director for the 
Edmonton Coalition on Housing, 
Member of the Strathcona 
County Library Board in 
Sherwood Park, and for many 
years with the Gandhi Foundation 
for Peace, an organization dedi- 
cated to world peace. 


Whenever Jim sees that there 
is a need he can and does fill it, 
many times over. Jim will be 
sorely missed around Bissell 


Our Voice Magazine 
and Cafe Mosaics’ 


(* fen Manth 
Uitizen of the Mont 


Centre, especially by the many | 


associated with Our Voice, the 
staff , writers and vendors alike. 
Jim served as the Chairman of 
our Advisory Committee and his 
office door was always open for 
individuals to come in and air out 
their complaints, problems or just 
to have a simple discussion about 
everyday events. 


Gone but not forgotten from 
Bissell Centre, all the best in your 
new job, and carry on just as you 
have for the many years gone by. 


Cec GARFIN 


Every month in Our Voice, we 
will be featuring someone who 
has gone the extra kilometre in 
their life or in their career to 
make a difference in the lives of 
those who are less fortunate. 
The Citizen of the Month will 
receive a dinner for two cour- 
tesy of the Garneau Cafe 
Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 
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Simply fill out this form and mail 


ay Randle is known to 
many Edmonton Our Voice 


Vendors as “Big Daddy 


Randle’. He's a blessing to many 
Our Voice vendors. 


A weekend distributor, he sup- 
plies other vendors when the 
office is closed. 


Ray’s been vending Our Voice 
since it was the Spare Change 
Newspaper. 


He enjoys the challenge of 
meeting the public. Ray says " | 
meet all kinds of interesting peo- 
ple. | could say some nice and 
some not so nice. | guess it 
comes with the turf." 


Our veteran vendor has two 
main reasons for vending. 


He says, "I like vending. It 
gives me something to do instead 
of sitting at home, twiddling my 
thumbs and watching the boob 
tube." 


Ray's a dedicated and hard 
working vendor. He'd love to 
express his gratitude to his cus- 
tomers and to those he works 
with. 


He says, "My-customers are 
very supportive. I'd like to thank 
them all. | also find the Our Voice 
staff very supportive. 


I'd like to thank Our Voice 
Distribution Manager Ron 


MacLellan, Our Voice Managing 
Editor Natasha Laurence and 
Design and Production Pieter de 
Vos, who all have a good head on 
their shoulders". 


You may find "Big Daddy 
Randle" vending proudly on 105 
St and Whyte Avenue or under- 
ground in the East Churchill L.R.T. 
Pedway Station by the plants. 
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Office located at: 
10628 - 96 Street 
Telephone (780) 424-7652 
Fax (780) 431-1578 
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J couldn't stand the people | grew up with in 
Montreal, so | wandered through the streets 
every chance | had. Sometimes | walked all day, 

sometimes right through until early morning, when 

the bars closed and the buses stopped running. In 
those days, because it had hundreds of years to 
grow into what it was, Montreal looked like no 
place else 

Then the "big men" tore the heart out of my city 
and made it like any place in America. The neigh 
borhoods, the harbour and the banks like cathe 
drals, the mansions of the pirate kings who built 
the country — smashed, ripped up, replaced by row 
of tipped-up shoeboxes 


Quebec City still is what Montreal once was. 
That's why | went out there in April, to march in the 
streets. It was the time of the "big men" again. 
They were meeting in what's left of the heart of my 
memories, and they were there to tear up what's 
left of the world. 


It’s supposed to be about free markets, but it’s 


really about squeezing people. They tell us it will 
make things work better. But if you were down- 
sized in the name of efficiency, you're not so quick 
to believe that anymore. If your job was taken away 
so governments could slash the taxes on business 


_ sisters and brothers 


and the rich, you're not so easy to fool. We know 
almost all of us live just one paycheck away from 
being thrown on the street. We know how far and 
how fast we can fall in this country. 


| had learned all that, but what | didn’t know 
about were the thousands and thousands of my 
people | had never met 
before, but people | recognized as soon as | saw 
them in the street with me. | learned how many we 
are now, and strong we are when we stand togeth- 


; 


er to shout, "No 


In Quebec City | remembered again - because 
after years of crummy jobs, and no jobs, and no 
chance of jobs, I'd almost forgotten —- that I'm 
strong and beautiful and | have amazing gifts to 
offer the world. | remembered that when | saw the 
beauty and wisdom and grace of my nation on the 
streets. 


~ Speaking truth to power is scary, It's also a fine 
way to find out you are alive. It makes it easy to 
laugh out loud when mechanical cops shuffle like 
windup mice. They were there to protect the presi- 
dents, the corporations, the ones who think they 
are the lords of the universe. | was there to become 
strong again, to dance with my people. 


| remembered a lot of things. | remembered that 


live for awhile in 
Nicaragua, down in Central America. If you think 
you've got it tough, you've never seen a dump like 
that was. But, in 1979, the folks down there 
grabbed hold of their own country, and turned 


we are everywhere. Years ago, | 


- things around. Later, when they were attacked by 


the USA, for ten years, Nicaragua, that tiny, patheti- 
cally poor country fought the biggest cop on the 


planet to a standstill! 


The people who are paid to do the talking for 
the rich have called us, "the invisible class", Will 
they still manage to get their mouths around words 
like that after we filled the streets for days, singing, 
shouting, bursting with the joy of starting to come 
into our own? 


When | speak like this, lukewarm liberals don't 
know where to look. I’m ranting, they thing, and 
they are embarrassed for me. Well, | learned some- 
thing important in Quebec City. | found out I'm not 
some dog howling at my own private moon full of 
miseries. | found out - and ten years of getting 
pounded and ignored had almost smashed it out of 
me - I'm in the majority, and if enough people like 
mé can manage to remember who we are and 
what we can become, we will change the world. 


BERNARD BLOoom 


what i learned in 
quebec city>> 


Ra a a La 


win an OV t-shirt 
<photo contest> 


get your work published on the back page of next 
month’s Our Voice and win an OV t-shirt 


<theme> spring 


include your name + address, Enter as often 
as you like. Please send duplicates of prints or 


slides as submissions will not be returned. 


send entries to: 


PF de Vos, c/o Our Voice, 10527-96 Street, 


Edmonton, T5H 2H6 


or deliver to the above address 
by June 20th 


